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Fever. 


Most of us can remember the days when the 
cause, the prevention, and especially the treat- 
ment of milk fever used to provide material for 
long and frequently recurring discussions. Hardly 
any animal disease gave rise to so much divergence 
of opinion, or was treated by such radically different 
methods. No real advance was made till the intro- 
duction of Schmidt's treatment; and, after that was 
once fairly established, milk fever began to take a 
much less prominent place in professional discuss- 
ions than before. Schmidt seemed to have said the 
last word upon treatment; and the success of his 
method rendered prevention a much less important 
question than it had been. Yet we may still have 
a little to learn even as regards treatment—as, for 
instance, such points as the addition of adrenalin, 
which Mr. Wallis Hoare recommends, and which 
has also given good results upon the Continent. 
The discusssion in our columns, initiated by Mr. 
Blackwell, shows clearly that we have something 
to learn as regards prevention. 

The propositions put forward are all based upon 
clinical experience, and they reveal some differences 
of view. But, so far, there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion against completely milking 
out soon after calving. This is not surprising in 
view of the success of Schmidt's method of distend- 
ing the udder in milk fever, which naturally suggests 
some such procedure as that advocated by Mr. 
Blackwell as a preventative. That procedure seems 
to have much in its favour, but the experience of 
more than three or four men is necessary before its 
value can be judged. Again, Mr. Hoare calls 
attention to some well-known apparent contradic- 
tions in the incidence of milk fever which render it 
impossible to accept any method of prevention 
without most careful and extensive testing. There 
is another point which should be remembered in 
connection with apparent failures of Schmidt's 
treatment or any method of prevention, especially 
when they depend upon the evidence of laymen. 
Clinical records show that there are cases which 
closely resemble milk fever in their symptomology, 
but in which the coma and paresis are due to quite 
other causes. Some of these cases may remain un- 
recognised, and thus help to confuse our ideas of 
milk fever, many of which are still vague and un- 
settled, the only method of improving them is the 
careful comparison of clinical experience. 

Possibly no one practitioner may succeed in 
definitely establishing the cause of milk fever. But 
one practitioner devised a cure for it, and it is quite 
possible that others collectively may work out a 
satisfactory system of prevention. 


THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF MILK FEVER. 
By E. Watuis Hoare, F.R.0.v.s. 


It might be imagined by some sections of the 
community that, owing to the marked success 
attending the modern treatment of milk fever, 
preventive measures would cease to be a subject of 
interest to the practitioner. This, however, is far 
from being the case, and we still seek to solve the 
problem of prevention, although the remedy is in 
our hands—a striking example of philanthropy, but 
one which we do not always get credit for. 

In discussing the value or otherwise of methods 
of prevention, we must direct attention to certain 
points. In the first place, all practitioners must 
have observed the small number of cases of this 
disease that occur in some districts. It is not un- 
common to find, on enquiry from the proprietors of 
large dairies in certain localities, that they rarely or 
never have a case of milk fever. Yet no precautions 
are taken—and the rules for prevention usually 
recognised are boldly transgressed—or it may 
happen that in a dairy in which for years no cases 
occurred, the proprietor becomes startled by having 
one or two animals affected, although no alterations 
were made in the.régime or method of milking. 

On the other hand we are equally well aware 
that, in spite of every means of prevention, cases 
will occur in some dairies. 

The practice of leaving the calf with the cow for 
forty-eight hours is a very old method of prevention. 
It was advised by the late Prof. Williams, many 
years ago. That it fails in several instances we 
have abundant evidence to prove, and, moreover, 
there are certain drawbacks which cannot be 
ignored. It is well-known that when the calf is 
left with the cow for the period mentioned and then 
removed, the cow in many instances becomes very 
excited and bellows for long intervals ; the complaint 
too is often made that she is difficult to milk, she 
“ holds her milk,” as the farmer says, and the calf 
does not readily take to the altered condition of 
feeding. However, this may be, I have now seen 
so many cases of the disease where this measure 
was adopted that I do not believe in its efficacy. I 
am the possessor of a very good cow which has had 
an attack of the disease in two consecutive years, 
although the above and every other preventive 
measures were adopted. It is a question too whether 
the calf can remove and use sufficient milk from the 
udder of a good milch cow, so as to prevent the evil 
effects of an accumulation of milk in the organ. 
Probably it may be said that in the case of a mare 
the foal is able to use up all the milk, but it must be 
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remembered that the cow is rendered more or less a 
milk-producing machine, and her natural conditions 
are altered to suit the needs of man. 

From my observations on the disease I conclude 
that a method of prevention, which, at any rate 
seems to prove useful in many instances, is to avoid 
milking the cow dry for some days after calving. 
My instructions are, to milk her at intervals, but not 
to let the udder get too full. This I have found 
more effectual and more acceptable to the owners, 
than the plan of leaving the calf with the cow. 

As regards any ill-effects from relieving a full 
udder prior to calving, I have never observed any ; 
in fact, in the majority of cases of the disease I have 
met with, the udder had not been interfered with. 
Unless the organ is distended, I do not see any 
necessity for milking prior to calving. Experience 
of the disease under various conditions has taught 
me that many of the etiological dogmas laid down 
cannot be accepted. High condition, hot weather, 
ete., no doubt may act as predisposing causes, but 
when one meets with cases all through the winter 
months in cows whose condition is low, one is 
forced to be sceptical in this direction. ; 

One factor, however, must receive due attention, 
viz., a large number of cases occur after the first 
milking, the initial staggering being observed very 
often at this period. But it must be admitted that 
cases occur at other periods ; and it is then permis- 
sible to doubt the influence of the sudden emptying 
of the udder. 

I have seen a case in which the symptoms pre- 
sented themselves prior to calving, the animal going 
down in the afternoon, calving within twelve hours 
and still showing the usual symptoms. Treatment 
was adopted both before and after parturition, and 
was successful, but the animal did not get up until 
six hours after delivery. 

Although the air treatment is so successful, yet 
certain cases will terminate fatally, and we know 
little or nothing with reference to the cause of 
death. No doubt some practitioners boldly assert 
that they never lose a case, just as they deny that 
any colt castrated by them could possibly die. 
This may be pure luck—or a bad memory. 

I have observed that a small flabby udder, which 
is difficult to inflate, is an unfavourable sign. 
Relapses of milk fever are not uncommon, and I 
believe are due to early and complete milking after 
an apparent recovery, plus too much bulky food 
and exposure to hot sun. Attention to these details 
will often prevent a relapse. 

In cases that are slow to get up, or in those 
where a second or third inflation of the udder fails 
to accomplish the desired effect, I have found that 
the hypodermic injection of adrenalin (1 to 1000) in 
doses of from 3)j. to 3iv., according to the size of 
the cow, proves very successful. 

With reference to cases that occur some time 
after calving, we must admit a difficulty in the 
diagnosis in some instances. Although they yield 
to inflation of the udder, it must be remembered 
that chronic gastro-intestinal catarrh in cows after 
calving, is successfully treated by similar means. In 
this latter affection, nervous symptoms may occur, 


and render a differential diagnosis by no means easy. 

The simple inflation of the udder and its results 
in the disease mentioned is an object lesson in 
therapeutics. Schmidt deserves the highest honours 
that could be accorded to him by the veterinary 
profession and by stockowners, yet had he discovered 
some special bacillus in connection with the disease 
and failed in the successful treatment of it, no doubt 
he would have received more reward. It would be 
difficult to estimate the enormous saving in milch 
cows which has resulted from his discovery. In 
addition to this it suggests that simple measures 
may be discovered in the future for the successful 
treatment of diseases which at present fail to yield 
to “ shot-gun” pharmacy. No doubt from a com- 
mercial aspect, so far as the practitioner is concerned, 
the ledger will not benefit to any extent, as thanks 
to the popular veterinary lecturer the majority of 
stock-owners in some districts have now added the 
milk fever outfit to their medicine chests, and only 
send for the veterinary surgeon when the case is 
going the wrong way. Too often he is called in to 
give the coup de grace, and gets the credit when the 
case terminates fatally. 


MILK FEVER IN COWS: SUGGESTIONS 
FOR PREVENTION. 


I was on the point of recording a case of the 
above I had about three weeks ago, and it was with 
much pleasure and great interest that I read Mr. 
W. E. Blackwell's article in The Veterinary Record 
of July 19th, and again Mr. T. A. Huband’s in the 
following number. Mr. Blackwell's communica- 
tion recalls to mind an article I wrote in January, 
1877, on Milk Fever in Cattle, which was published 
on February Ist of the same year in a paper called 
The Practical Farmer, issued by Messrs. Gouldings, 
of Dublin, and edited by a very old friend, the late 
Mr. J. S. Smithson. The article with a supple- 
ment, along with reports from several other mem- 
bers of the profession, was reproduced and recorded, 
with the proceedings of the tenth general meeting 
of the National Veterinary Association, held at 
Glasgow in August, 1892. Again, extracts from 
that paper were recorded in the first volume of my 
“Elementary Veterinary Lectures,” published in 
1895, and although it is thirty-six years since I 
wrote the first article, I think I may be pardoned for 
giving herewith a few extracts from it, as it shows 
that the views I then held, and still hold strongly, 
have by the latest mode of treatment been confirm- 
ed, i.e. that the derangement called milk fever in 
cows has its origin in the udder, and the real excit- 
ing cause is the removal of the pressure by the too 
sudden withdrawal of all the milk either before or 
after calving. Will you, Mr. Editor, kindly excuse 
me if I record a real canny old Cumberland “ crack” 
which took place in 1872, and prior to writing my 
first article, and which was the means of drawing 
my attention to the udder as being the seat of the 
exciting cause. It was in the parlour of a well- 
known and eminent agriculturist and stock-breeder, 
the late Mr. John Blackstock, of Hayton Castle, 
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Cumberland, a great friend of the Druid. Mr. 
Blackstock was a noted breeder of hunting and 
carriage horses, and highly bred Shorthorn cows, 
and he suffered heavily from milk fever amongst 
his fine bred animals. On this particular night he 
said to me “ Doctor,”—a title he always gave me— 
“T have just been at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
Holker Hall, buying a young pedigree bull, and I 
have had a long chat with John Drewry,” at that 
time the well-known herdsman of Holker Hall, 
“he has just come back from London, where he has 
been making enquiries of the London dairymen,” 
who at that time bred calves, “ if they had got any 
preventive for milk fever, and the reply was, not to 
milk the cows for two or three days after calving ; 
leave them alone, and then only take small quanti- 
ties at a time severaltimesaday. Drewry has tried 
it and found it to answer.’’ ‘ Now, Doctor, what 
do you think of that; does it stand to reason to 
leave a cow with a big udder so long without 
milking?” 

After some meditation I concluded that the idea 
was right and in accordance with nature’s laws, and 
the following reasons bear it out, which I have 
extracted from the article I wrote in 1877: 

“Ist. Would the calf if left with the parent, as 
it would be in nature, take all the milk at once from 
the udder? Decidedly not. 

2nd. The mare is seldom, or never, troubled 
with this malady. 

3rd. It is rarely,if ever, seen in ewes, simpl 
because their offspring are allowed to take sm 
portions of milk as often as they like, drawing it 
from the udder in very little quantities.” 

But this is not so with the cow, more particu- 
larly the deep milker, which is most liable to the 
affection, and often about the third, fourth, or fifth 
calf, because the gland by this time, from excessive 
usage, becomes more developed, not only to supply 
_ for its young, but also dairy produce for man- 

ind. 

As the time draws on for calving, the udder 
becomes enlarged and gorged, pressing upon the 
nerves of that organ to such an extent that sensa- 
tion must be totally or partially deadened— 
—— This state continues for a few days, 

ut as soon as the cow calves, down sits the milk- 
maid and draws off all the milk at once, thus re- 
moving the pressure that has existed for some time. 
Reaction next sets in, which the writer is led to 
believe is somewhat analogous to the pricking, 
tingling sensation, which every one has at some 
time or other experienced, by “sleeping” as it is 
termed, of the leg or arm; this peculiar feeling 
being transmitted along the sympathetic nerves of 
the y, causing uneasiness and general nervous 
derangement, which is still further increased not 
only by the recent expulsion of the foetus, but also 
by the removal of the calf from the presence of the 
mother, thus causing a collapse of the secreting 
portion of the udder, and total cessation of milk. 

_ It stands to reason that the elements entering 
into the composition of the “colostrum,” or 
“beastings,” which are of a nitrogenous nature, and 
at this time contained in the system of the cow— 


more orien if the animal is a deep milker— 
would naturally be eliminated from the body by the 
function of the udder. But as the udder is not 
acting, these elements are retained in the circulatory 
system, where they not only act as a foreign body, 
but have a toxic effect on the nerve centres, and 
cause the peculiar excitement seen in the early 
stages of the derangement, this excitement being 
succeeded by total prostration of the whole nervous 
system, in which all the organs of the body partici- 
pate, and is followed by congestion of the struc- 
tures. 

Therefore, as a preventive of this very frequent 
and fatal malady, I strongly recommend that the 
udders of all heavy milkers be drawn six to eight 
times during the twenty-four hours for the first 
three or four days after calving, or until the milk 
is said to be clear of the “ beastings,” taking from 
three pints to two quarts each time. For the last 
four or five years, or since our friend named the 
matter to us, a number of our —— and others 
have adopted the plan, and we are glad to say with 
highly successful results. We now and again meet 
with a case, and upon inquiry find that immediately 
the animal calved she was “clean milked and well 
stripped.” 

I may here state that the late Mr. Blackstock 
tried the experiment of not milking the cows, for 
two or three days after calving, on some Irish 
cattle with the best success before adopting it in 
the high bred animals, and although the udders 
were hard and distended no case of mammitis or 
other ill effects followed. 

The foregoing remarks and extracts, go to show 
that the sudden removal of the pressure from the 
nerves and blood vessels of the udder, by the with- 
drawal of all the milk at once is no new idea, and I 
quite agree with Mr. Blackwell's last paragraph, 
that is, ‘do not milk the cow for forty-eight hours 
after calving, but allow the calf to suck in the 
natural way.” The latter mode of leaving the calf 
with its dam, for the first three or four days after 
calving, has been regularly practised for more than 
thirty years by a number of breeders in my dis- 
trict. 

With reference to Mr. Huband’s note, that the 
idea of not milking the cows, or leaving the calves 
with the cows, has escaped the notice of our teachers 
and those who have contributed to our literature on 
the subject, I may say that I have lectured to 
the students of the Aspatria Agricultural College 
for nearly forty years, and have strongly advocated 
these measures, whilst they have also been recorded 
in all the four editions of my Elementary Veterinary 
Lectures, which Mr. Huband most likely has not 
seen. 

The case I have now to record is as follows: I 
was called to a cow on Sunday at noon, July 6th, 
said to be bad with milk fever. The cow had been 
well doctored by the owner with an agent called in 
this locality “ the lifter,” a preparation. of Chloral 
hydrate, and in the hands of almost every farmer 
about here. She was in a semi-conscious condition, 
and as the man thought she would come through 
with the “lifter” I left her alone, but towards night 
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she gradually grew worse, and became comatose. | 
therefore distended the udder with air injected 
into the teats by the means of a special fitting to a 
bicycle pump. Ineight hours the cow was on her 
legs and seemed quite correct. Twelve hours later 
she had a collapse and went down again, and 
became quite unconscious. The udder was again 
injected, and within two hours—marvellous to 
say—she was up again and made a complete 
recovery, and was sold within a week. This 
is only one case of many of a similar character in 
which the simple distention of the udder with 
atmospheric air has been used. (The best plan, I 
have found, for the removal of the air is to put the 
calf to the cow, as the sucking by the calf brings 
the udder soonest to its normal condition). From 
the rapid recoveries by this simple means—return- 
ing the pressure as it were—I am strongly of opinion 
that there is no septic material about the derange- 
ment: the changes take place too quickly for septic 
action. There exist only disordered functions, due 
to the sudden removal of the pressure which, I 
think, is the whole crux of the question, and the 
distention of the udder again with air goes to prove 
that my views of nearly forty years ago are being 
verified. 

My definition of milk fever in cows is, therefore, 
a mechanical disturbance inducing a physio-patho- 
logical derangement, which is again restored to a 
normal condition by simply mechanical means, 

Henry THOMPSON, M.R.C.V.S. 
Aspatria. 


“AN OPEN JOINT.” 


Ten weeks ago one of my clients called my atten- 
tion to one of his van horses as it had a small 
punctured wound six inches below the elbow joint, 
about the size of a shot corn, and was discharging 
a vi small quantity of bloody serum. The 
animal was perfectly sound, and had worked two 
long journeys—about 60 miles—since first it was 
noticed. I advocated the use of antiseptic lotion, 
rest, and green food, also to place the horse in a 
loose-box, thoroughly expecting that in the course 
of a few days nothing further would be required. 

This expectation was not realised, as I was 
called to examine him again, and found a swollen 
. very lame, and a case for deep consideration. 

ot antiseptic fomentation was prescribed, a dose 
of physic administered, and the animal was placed 
in slings, which were taken to splendidly. Several 
days elapsed with no further developments, then I 
noticed a collection of fluid round the point of the 
elbow. Exploration found pus, and this was eva- 
cuated to the amount of about a quart. A surgical 
wound was carefully made so that drainage could 
be obtained, and I, personally, undertook the future 
dressing. Under treatment this wound healed ; 
still the horse remained very lame, and the limb 
useless. Several days later the original punctured 
wound commenced to discharge “joint oil,” and in 
spite of various dressings, which have in other 
cases been used successfully, the discharge became 


more copious, and several other points of discharge 
appeared. I then ordered a hose pipe to be laid on 
and cold water applications to applied con- 
tinuously. 

During the whole period in slings the horse 
ate and drank both well and heartily, consequently 
not much condition was lost with the exception of 
the muscles of the affected limb and shoulder, but 
as no progress was being made, and the owner's 
patience having vanished, we decided to slaughter 
and finish it off. This was carried out, and twenty 
years experience got a shock—one of the recurring 
ones we get, if not too conceited to admit them— 
and a condition of things which is good for a super- 
abundance of egotism, if the unfortunate possessor 
of such a temperament is not too far gone. 

I had the skin carefully removed, and over the 
area—where the punctured wound showed itself— 
the whole of the underlying tissues were broken 
down and purulent. Following this area up- 
wards we had quite a channel direct into the elbow 
joint, and from several other parts the contents of 
the joint — joint oil—was passing to points on the 
skin where it was evacuated. But the surprising 
feature has yet to be related, the joint itself was 
very greatly involved, the surface of the inner 
condyle of the humerus was eroded and completely 
fractured, the head of the ulna was fractured, and 
there was a splintered fracture of the radius. 
These, of course, were in a more or less partially 
united condition, but still they were obvious to a 
casual observer, and the presentation of such a con- 
dition as here related is, needless to say, a subject 
for serious reflection. 

It is not so much the case as described to which 
I would draw attention, but the possibilities of not 
having been sufficiently careful in my earlier ex- 
amination; but what appears strange to me—on 
recapitulation of the whole case is, how, and when 
did the fractures arise ? 

The driver states—and I have every reason to 
believe him, that to his knowledge no accident 
occurred to the animal ; the first thing noticed was 
the small puncture, and the slight discharge, she 
worked several days afterwards, and was not lame. 
The lameness appeared gradually, together with the 
swelling. No evidence of fracture presented itself 
—perhaps, and it is probably correct, I did not 
sufficiently examine the joint, owing to a precon- 
ceived diagnosis. Yet, so far as I can judge, the 
fracture must have been in existence at the time 
and, further, is it not uncommon in these cases to 
find an animal so slightly affected constitutionally ? 

The moral in this case seems to point to one 
thing—submit your diagnosis to further considera- 
tion, as well as your patient. 

W. Brown. 

Worksop. 


The Director of the Pasteur Institute, M. — 


reports yey which have been made by M 
Nicole and Conseil with serum taken from parotid 
glands of patients who were suffering from mumps. A 
number of monkeys were inoculated with the serum, 
and a mild form of the disease was produced, which gave 
immunity against further infection. 
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CLOVE OIL FOR OPEN JOINT. 


About six weeks ago I was asked to look ata 
lame horse. Examination revealed a small wound 
on the outside of the leg, about an inch below the 
fetlock joint. Instructions were given as to clean- 
sing and dressing, but the wound was not probed. 
A few days afterwards a splinter of wood appeared 
at the orifice, and was removed. Following this 
the leg commenced to swell; pain and lameness 
became excessive, and synovia appeared. The 
wound was syringed three times a day with corro- 
sive sublimate solution, an antiseptic pad put on 
and retained with a calico bandage, and on top a 
thick woollen bandage from the coronet to the 
knee, soaked in weak Jeyes’ fluid solution and 
pulled tight. After about four days of this treat- 
ment the animal was worse than ever; the ban- 
dages each time were soaked with synovia. The 
leg was badly swollen—no weight placed on it, and 
emaciation was rapid, the horse lying most of the 
time. By now the wound cavity appeared to run 
round the back of the fetlock, and would hold a 
10 c.c. syringe of liquid. Having read in The 
Veterinary Record some time ago that clove oil is 
recommended for open joint, I syringed out the 
wound, injected about 1 ¢.c. of this into it twice 
daily, keeping my finger on the exit for about one 
minute to allow of penetration, then applied the 
antiseptic pad and bandage. This caused rapid 
filling of the cavity by granulations, and closure in 
about four days, a big excresence of proud flesh 
growing on the wound orifice completely close? it. 
After closure, the leg swelled worse than ever, but 
bandaging, and later a blister were employed for 
reduction purposes, and the animal is almost sound 
again. 

I do not maintain that the wound was into the 
fetlock joint. It may have involved from its posi- 
tion, either it or the sesamoid burs, or the sheath 
of the flexor tendon—or all three. The symptoms, 
however, were very urgent, and pointed to very 
serious lesions, and I am confident, after this exper- 
ience, that open joint need not be despaired of, if a 
fiir amount of immobility can be secured, and the 
wound kept aseptic. In this case microscopic 
examination of the discharge at intervals showed 
that asepsis was maintained throughout. 

F. J. Dunnina, G.V.S. 

Lydenberg, Transvaal. 


ANOTHER PECULIAR CASE. 


A case came under my notice similar to the one 
described by Mr. Maquire. It is now some eleven 
yeurs ago when one morning I was called, or rather 
sent out to see a cow which, by the description of 
the messenger, had a great difficulty in breathing. 
I found the animal presenting these symptoms :— 
In great distress, standing with fore legs wide apart, 
eye staring, “fixed” in its socket, livid in colour, 
nostrils dilated, animal breathing very rapidly, with 
a difficult inspiration, pulse rapid, the whole ener- 
gies of the animal seemed to be in the act of breath- 


ing. I had never previously seen a case similar in 
the cow; but I drew my conclusions from similar 
symptoms in the horse, and decided I had to deal 
with acase of asthma. I gave a stimulant; left 
another ‘to be given in three hours time, and I 
called again the same afternoon, when the original 
symptoms were much the same, and to my sur- 
prise there was a huge swelling extending from the 
withers and the fore legs along the sides and back 
as far as the anus and the vulva. The swelling 
was crepitous, and upon puncturing the skin the 
exudate was of a frothy serous nature; devoid of 
blood, with the peculiar odour of the discharge 
from black-quarter. I, now along with my princi- 
pal, came to the decision that it was a case of sub- 
cutaneous emphysema following asthma. The 
case starting in asthma causing emphysema of the 
lung with rupture of the smaller air cells and the 
pleura, the air escaping and working its way along 
and between the loose tissue surrounding the blood 
vessels and eventually leaving the thorax by the 
brachial or dorsal exits. In this case it was evi- 
dently by the brachial, as the first appearance of 
the swelling was just behind the scapula. Our case 
ended fatally about the fourth day, and unfortu- 
nately no post-mortem was made. 
Uno. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


July 24th, at the 
In the unavoida- 


A meeting was held on Sete 
Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich. 
ble absence of the President, Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, who 
was engaged in London, Mr. F. M. Wallis, Halstead, 


was voted to the chair. Others present were Messrs. 
T. G. Heatley, Woodbridge ; T. J. Faithful, Hadleigh ; 
b. Turner, Ixworth ; W. J. Browning, Ipswich ; T. E. 
Auger, Wymondham; A F. Castle, Phillips, Ipswich ; 
Sidney Smith, jun., Lowestoft. 

Apologies for absence were received from Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, Messrs. F. L. Gooch, W. Shipley, J. E. 
Kitchin, H. V. Low, J. Barr, H. F. Downe, B. W. Bloom- 
field, Sidney Smith, Sen., M. Bray, W. Turtill, H. E. 
Wilkinson, A. H. Santy, Jas. Robertson, H. 
ham, J. Buckingham, J. Hammond, E. H. Leach, W. 
Waters, J. R. Godbolt, A. P. Burgon, D. 8. Jack, J. Bee, 
J. F. Thurston, E. Margarson, E. A. Hudson, A. McTurk, 
C. C. Nesling, J. Cleveland. 


CONDOLENCE. 


The CHAIRMAN said before they took the business it 
was only right he should express the grief and sorrow 
they all felt at the loss by death of one of their mem- 
bers, Mr. W. M. Reeman, of Bury St. Edmunds. He 
was sure they would all wish to extend their sympathy 
to Mrs. Reeman in this great trouble, and he moved 
that a letter of condolence be forwarded by the Hon. 
Secretary. 

This was carried in silence, the members upstanding. 

Mr. Reeman’s death created a vacancy in the auditors, 
and on the proposal of the Hon. Sec. it was decided to 
fill this at the next meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and adopted on the proposal of Mr. Auger, seconded by 
Mr. Heatley. 

Next Meeting—Mr. HeEatTiEy proposed that the 
autumn meeting be held at Great Yarmouth. Mr Auger 
seconded, and this was agreed to, 
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The Hon. Sec. said he had received a promise from 
Mr. Sidney Villar to read a paper at the next meeting, 
and it was resolved, on the motion of the Chairman, to 
invite Mr. Villar to take for his subject Bovine Tuber- 
culosis, with special reference to diagnosis. 


CirnicaL CasEs. 


‘Lhe Hon. Sec. said he recently had a case of cesopha- 
gatomy. The patient was a little black and tan dog 
with a lump in its throat, and on examining it he could 
only conclude there must be something stuck in the 
cesophagus. Obviously the only thing to do was to 
attempt an. operation. He gave two-thirds of a grain 
of morphia hypodermically, and anesthesia was com- 
pletely successful. He had no difficulty in performing 
the operation, and on cutting into the csophagus took 
out a piece of hard cartilage about the size of half-a- 
crown. He took the usual precautions in regard to 
asepsis, and sutured the cesophagus with catgut and the 
skin wound with silk. The dog made an excellent 
recovery. It was not exceptional, but it was undoubt- 
edly rare to get a case of obstruction of the «esophagus. 

‘“*Czesarean” on a Bitch.—The pup was dead and 
attempts by traction simply brought away bits, while 
the main part of the foetus remained out of reach. The 
only thing left was to attempt the Cxsarean operation. 
He had the animal at his infirmary and used 1} grains 
of morphia, and when anesthesia was complete, was 
able to perform the operation. Both horns of the 
uterus contained fcetuses. Finding it impossible to 
complete the extirpation of the uterus with the whole 
of contents, he made an opening in one of the horns 
whence he removed the fcetuses, four living and four 
dead. He then removed the whole of the uterus, 
stitched up the muscle and skin and put the bitch in a 
kennel. She lived nine hours, and then died from 
collapse. She recovered consciousness completely, but 
the membranes were very cold, and she never looked 
like living. 

The next problem was to save the pups. He placed 
them in front of the fire in a blanket with a hot water- 
bottle. One was weakly, and was promptly knocked on 
the head. To the other three lactol was given every two 
hours from a feeding bottle, and they were kept quite 
warm by changing the hot water bottle at intervals. 
After three days of this, he was able to secure a foster- 
mother, and the pups were with her and had every ap- 
ers of doing well. As they were exceedingly well 

red it quite repaid the trouble taken. He mentioned 
the case as showing that the cxsarean operation was 
well worth trying. It would have been impossible to 
deliver these pups alive in any other way, and in any 
case the bitch would have died. As the result three 
pups were kept alive. 

Mr. Heat Ley asked how long after morphia adminis- 
tration, complete anzsthesia was obtained ? 

The Hon. Sec. replied in from a half to three-quarters 
of an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN said these cases were very interestin 
and he had had several. Some had been successful an 
some had not. One was a bull bitch in the same con- 
dition as the Hon. Sec. had described. Several pups 
were dead, but there were three live ones. He per- 
formed the cesarean operation and removed six or 
seven pups from the uterus. The three live ones he 
took care of, and they all lived about six months, but 
came to a bad end ; two were killed accidentally. There 
was no doubt that part of the uterus was gangrenous 
from the dead pups. She was a valuable bitch, but 
lived only about ten days. A friend told him if he ever 
had such a case again to take away the whole uterus or 
else he would lose the bitch everytime. He had always 
done so since, but even then it was not always success- 
fal. The case might have gone too far before they got 
a chance to operate. Morphia was a perfect godsend in 


canine practice, and he would not be without it now 
but he did not find it so successful with cats. 

Mr. HEATLEY enquired what the dose was for an 
ordinary fox terrier 

The CHarrMaN said he one up to 14 grains. 

The Hon. Sec. said he thought one grain sufficient. 

The CuarrMaN said 2} grains was the quantity for a 
retriever. They sometimes had cases of pus in the 
antrum in big sheep-dogs and morphia was wonder- 
fully useful. They did not feel anything, and the great 
thing, especially with regard to the czesarean operation, 
was that they laid quiet so long after it without inter- 
fering with the 

Mr. Heat ey said he had lately examined some 
animals for insurance, amongst them was a three-year- 
old Shire filly. She had not foaled up to time, and was 
a fortnight over when he was asked to see her as she 
was suffering from abdominal pain which he naturally 
thought was foaling about to commence. He found no 
efforts at foaling, no preparation, the os in perfectly 
normal condition. He treated her for an attack of 
indigestion, and she got all right. A fortnight later she 
had not foaled, and at that time her body was distinctly 
smaller and the mare was looking listless. He saw her 
again several times until she was nine weeks overdue ; 
there was no alteration in the condition of the vagina or 
os. As the mare was insured, the owner was getting 
anxious, and the insurance company was inclined to 
disclaim liability. She eventually died, having lost 
condition very much, got very weak and hidebound, just 
dragging herself about.- He asked the insurance com- 

ny to send a representative to the post-mortem, as he 
elt sure it would be an interesting case. This was done, 
and they found the uterus contained a fully developed 
feetus. There was considerable peritonitis of an adhesive 
nature. He noticed a loop of bowel was apparently 
firmly adherent to one of the concave horns of the 
uterus. Then a foot anterior to the os was a complete 
twist of the body of the uterus. He could feel nothing 
through the vagina, no tension, and no suspicion of a 
twist. He had thought it might be rupture of the 
muscular coat of the uterus. The twist was so com- 
plete that the diameter was no more than two inches. 
The uterus was cut into anda dark coloured fluid came 
away. The hair was just coming off the foal. He had 
never heard of a similar case. Probably the twist 
occurred in early pregnancy. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had acart mare die a few 
days before. The double colon was found twisted twice 
over and very full. He had never seen quite such a bad 
twist with the double colon so full before: it was as 
much as a man could do to twist it over. It was mar- 
vellous how such things occurred. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
(IRELAND). 


A meeting was held at Turner’s Hotel, Cork, on the 
evening of July 8th. Mr. B. P. J. Mahony occupied 


the chair. 

An apology for non-attendance was received from 
Mr. W. C. Patrick. 

New Members Messrs. A. J. O'Leary, E. J. 
T. M. Ryan, Limerick ; and T. O'Leary, 
Macroom, were elected members of the Association. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Hon. Sec. announced that he had no correspon- 
dence to submit to the meeting. 


THE AN&sTHETICS Britt. THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER. 


Mr. Winter: Does the Anesthetics Bill apply to 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. Howarb said that it would apply to every place 
where it was put into force. There was no likelihood 
of the measure being carried immediately, but there 
was no doubt that it would be brought before Parlia- 
ment until it was . Personally, he thought it 
would be a foolish attitude on the part of the veterin- 
ary profession to show any antagonism to the Bill. 
They claimed scientific methods, and they ought to take 
advantage of every scientific method for the alleviation 
of pain, and instead of doing anything to oppose the 
Bill, be thought that they should write to the ap- 
proaching meeting of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, with the view of seeing what amendments 
were necessary to make the Billa feasible and workable 
Bill. He thought that that would be the proper course 
to adopt instead of opposjng the measure. 

The PresipENT: I quit e agree with you in a certain 
sense, but why should the Government make it com- 
pulsory on us. Do they make medical men do it ? 

Mr. Howarp: The medical men have not been waited 
on to do it. 

Mr. Heaty : It does not affect us so much in Ireland 
as it dues in England. Of course, in England there are 
any amount of quacks, and —_ want to cope with 
them. That isthe question of affairs. 

Mr. CLancy said that it would be a good job if it did 
away with quackery also in-Ireland. 

Mr. Heaty then referrei to where a member of the 
profession had lowered the fee in castration practice. 

The PresipENT : Tuat is a matter that should be put 
in writing and we will deal with it. 

Mr. HEAty said that he would do so ; and the meet- 
ing then decided to write to the gentleman about whom 
the complaint was made. 

Mr. WinTER: We are su to be still discussing 
the Tuberculosis Bill. The Bill does not prevent any man 
using an anesthetic. A quack can use water and say 
that it was an anesthetic. 

The PresipentT: I think there is eotingse prevent him 
usingit. In reply to a question by Mr. Winter, he said 
the Bill does not apply to yearlings, but to two-year-olds 
and upwards. 

Mr. Howarp then pro’ that the Hon. Sec. should 
write to the Secretary of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation asking that an effort should be made eg Mo the 
Anesthetics Bill soamended as to make it an acceptable 
and workable measure. 

Mr. CLaNcy seconded the motion which was unani 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Howarp said that in connection with the Tuber-- 
culosis Order, he was sure that all the members had got 
a list of the fees which were adopted in Dublin by the 
Veterinary Medical Association. He noticed, however, 
that certain gentlemen had held a meeting at Mallow, 
and he thought that that meeting was called to try and 
create trouble with the Association. 

The Presipent : I don’t think there was any member 
of our Association present at that meeting. 

Mr. Heaty : It was a meeting of the Weteteney In- 
spectors of Munster, but these people have no grievance 
at all to ventilate. They were never members of our 
Association. 

_ The Prestpent : If they were members of our Asso- 

ciation I would say that it would be a good thing for 
each province to take action, but where there is one 
Association working for the betterment of the profes- 
sion, I think it was very bad policy on the part of these 
gentlemen to hold a meeting on their own behalf. 
_ Mr. Howarp: We had a meeting of the Association 
in Dublin, and after careful consideration we arrived at 
that scale of fees. It is the highest we can expect where 
the County Councils adopt the Bill. 

The Presipent: Mr. Healy is attending this meeting 


Veterinary Associations in Ireland, and that they 
should not go outside these Associations in connection 
with the matter. Tell them that we have taken action 
and that it is unnecessary for them to do so. 

Mr. Howarp: Our Association is the Association 
that is looking after the interests of the profession, but 
of course you can understand now, some of these men 
were attracted to that meeting, as an Inspector's 
meeting. 

The — : What will be our decision ? » 

Mr. Howarp: I have great pleasure in proposin 
“We have considered the Tuberculosis Order an 
approve of the scale adopted by the Medical Veterinary 
Association of Ireland.” 

Mr. HEALY seconded the motion, and said he would 
lay that matter before the meeting to be held on the 
next day. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By B. P. J. Manony, M.R.C.v.s. 


The Presmpent: I am sorry that our meeting to- 
night is so small in numbers. I thought we should 
have in attendance some young members who would 
benefit by the discussions that take place. However, I 
am glad to see such old and true-hearted members 
present, and I hope our proceedings will do much good. 

Gentlemen, allow me to thank you for the honour 
you have conferred on me in electing me as your Presi- 
dent for the coming year, and the more so as [ am aware 
there are several other members of this Association far 
more worthy and capable than your humble servant to 
fill the Presidential Chair. But as you were so gocd as 
to bestow such a high honour on an humble member of 
your Association I shall do my little best to fill it, 
though it is with considerable diffidence I do so when 
I reflect on the many able members who were the occu- 
pants of this chair in the past. In doing so I will look 
to your co-operation and ——- during the time I have 
the honour to be your President, that you will overlook 
the many faults on my part, and I trust that my term 
of office will be pleasant and advantageous to us all. 
Were it not for the assistance I am sure to get from 
our worthy Secretary, and that I am aware of the good 
fellowship that exists amongst us as members of this 
Association, I would have shrunk from accepting so high 
an honour. 

I am glad to see so many old faces at this, our first 
meeting for the coming year, and trust that when the 
curtain falls on 1913 you may still be busy members of 
the profession. It is an old saying that “you should 
practice what you preach,” but I must admit I am not 
such a constant attendant at the meetings of this Asso- 
ciation as I would wish to be, still I have a deep interest 
in every one of them, and in anything appertaining to 
the advancement of the profession, for I am of opinion 
that nothing tends to -) nse it more than these meet- 
ings, where we come together in a social manner, and in 
good comradeship, to interchange our opinions. 

I am glad to see the young members amongst us, as it 
is to them we look to keep the standard of the pro- 
fession flying and the good old ship afloat, and to steer 
it with an even keel amidst the rocks and shoals that 
beset it on every side. 

When I look back to the time I had the honour of 
entering the profession, I am amazed at the rapid strides 
made and the good work done for the community, the 
alleviation of suffering to our dumb friends, and the 
prevention of the many dread diseases that were a 
scourge to the country. At the time I mention, chloro- 
form and local anesthesia, especially the latter, were 
scarcely ever used ; now they are in every-day use, to 
the advantage both of the patient and the operator. 


to-morrow, and Mr. Healy should tell these gentlemen 
that this matter has been discussed by the recognised 


Consider all the dreadful diseases that in my early days 
were so little known and practically no trouble taken to 
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prevent their spread through the country. Now, thanks 

to the advancement of science, they are comparatively 

simple and amenable to treatment, and to the Veterinary 

Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Techni- 

cal Instruction also, these diseases are a thing of the 
t. 

Speaking of what the profession has done, I may men- 
tion the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. With 
the details you are all well acquainted. Were it not for 
the way in which the profession, to their credit, fought 
it, what state would we be in at present, with our ports 
closed and cattle trade at a stand-still ? 

And here I may mention the great loss we have sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. Hedley, who did not spare 
himself in advancing the profession, and who, although 
suffering badly at the time, fought it, and just as he was 
being crowned with the reward of having stamped it 
out, he was snatched from us, but it is a great pleasure 
to me to know, and I am sure you all will agree with 
me, that his place is filled by one in whom we all may 
place the greatest confidence, I mean Mr. Prentice. 

In ev outbreak, owing to the Department’s dili- 
gence and care, they were able to confine it to their own 
area, whereas, I remember when the whole country was 
teeming with it, and the loss could be put down at 
millions. Now, thanks to the members of our profes- 
sion, I hope that condition is a thing of the past. 

The same may be said of pleuro-pneumonia, rinder- 

t, rabies etc. 1 know what was the work required 
in dealing with these diseases, for I had to deal with 
the last outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland, now 
about twenty years ago, and I can quite fully understand 
the work in it, and although we stamped them out to 
the detriment of the pag still we willingly did so 
for the betterment cf our fellow men and the country. 
I am glad to see that the —_ are beginning to recog- 
nise the good we have done by the creation of new 
officers under the Dairies and Milk Shops Order, and 
the Tuberculosis Order. Though the salaries given in 
connection with the carrying out of these Orders are 
tardy and unremunerative, still it is leading towards a 
recognition of the that the veterinary profession 
can effect. I hope that the young members will show 
that they are worthy of far greater regard than we are 
getting at present. It isin their own hands. It is for 
them to be up and doing, and taking advantage of the 
numerous means now at their disposal for the advance- 
ment of the profession. I must say that, personally, it 
would be a t thing for me to see our profession 
attain that high standard of efficiency 1t should hold 
amongst the other professions. 

I hope our meetings during the year will not alone be 
instructive but enjoyable, and that we shall have some 
very interesting me read. Thereshould be a willing- 
ness among us to bring forward papers, and make our 
meetings worthy of attendance, and to know that when 


we come, some of us come at a little inconvenience, that. 


we shall be able to say to ourselves that I was rewarded 
for the trouble I took in coming. I should like to have 
the elder members read notes on cases, and to bring as 
many specimens as possible, for I find these will be 
most interesting, especially to the younger members, 
who have not yet got_the practical experience that will 
guide them on until they have attained that knowledge, 
when they, in their turn can do what we are now doing. 
And for the younger members to bring interesting 
papers, bringing to us new scientific light, so that they 

ill wipe the dusty cobwebs from the brains of the old 
members, and by that means keep the Association 
flourishing, as it-has been since it was started on such a 
good basis by the worthy members, some of whom I am 
sorry to state have gone to their reward, but who have 
left a toundation that I have no doubt is built on a firm 


I hope that we shall be able to arrange a place for 
our next meeting that will be suitable to most, if not 
all, of our members, for it is by the number of atten- 
dances that the soul of this Association is kept alive. 

Last, but not least, 1 would ask every member to pay 
his subscription punctually. The amount is not much, 
but, like the bundle of sticks, when all the members’ 
little mites are put together it will make a strong bundle 
that will resist any unlooked for adversary to break it, 
and that bundle, as our Hon. Treasurer had hinted to 
me, is very slender at present. I hope by the time I 
shall be relinquishing the chair to a more worthy 
member, that we shall be in a strong financial position. 

I am thankful to you, gentlemen, for listening to me 
so patiently, and am sorry for taking up so much of your 
time, especially when I know that some of you are tired 
after a ard day’s work. 


Mr. Howarp said it was worth their while to keep 
their Association going, and he was sure the President's 
able and interesting address would do much to encourage 
them in the useful work in which they were engaged. 
He therefore begged to — that their best thanks 
be tendered to the President for his very able address. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HEALY seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted, and the President suitably replied. 

Mr. WINTER: As regards the poor attendance of 
members at our meeting to-night, I wish to say that we 
cannot help it. It is not our fault, as we always do our 
best in the interests of the Association and the pro- 
fession as well as our members. Whenever the members 
of our Association want us to do a job for them, they 
turn up in force, and now some of the profession want 
to doa job on their own account. I hope they will be 
successful, but I am afraid they won’t, as they are not 
recognised. 

The Prestpent: No matter how they turn up, we will 
continue our work. (Hear, hear.) 


“A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTRY 
PRACTITIONER.” 
E. C. Winter, F.R.c.v.s., Limerick. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—As Secretary to this 
Association I find the greatest difficulty in providing 
material for discussion at our meetings, and despite the 
assurances of our Treasurer, at the meeting held in 
Dublin in January, that he would see to it that we had 
a paper for our next meeting ; that paper was not forth- 
coming, and the Limerick meeting in April was aban- 
doned. It struck me on the 6th February last that a 
day’s work I had done would not be unproductive of a 
discussion, and I took notes thereon, which I reproduce 
here for criticism. 
1.—Curonic SpLinT LAMENESS IN A HUNTER, WHICH, 

FROM BEING A Goop RIDER, BECAME A BAD Hack 

AND AN INVETERATE STUMBLER. 


The splints, as is usual in these obscure cases, were 
small and not visible, but were multiple, and the heels 
became contracted, the frogs being well off the ground. 
The lameness had _ been intermittent all through the 
season, first in one leg, then in the other, and the owner, 
as is often the case, put the affection down as rheuma- 
tism. 

Treatment.—Cutting down the heels till the frogs 
rested on the ground, and keeping ordinary white lotion 
bandages on the legs day and night while in the stable, 
and applying the cold hose as often as possible through 
the day. This treatment kept the screw going one day 
a week for the season, and a couple of mild _biniodide of 
mercury blisters, and turning out to grass since has 
completed the cure. 
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1 may add that splints in my country give a lot of 
trouble, owing to the large amount of lime in the soil, 
forage, and water. 

In every case of long continued splint lameness you 
get contracted heels, and also, very often, broken knees. 


2.—ORCHITIS IN THE DoG DUE TO LONG-STANDING 
GonoRRHEA. 
The patient, a brown retriever, was so swollen about 
the testicles, scrotum, and the region of the prostate 
lands, that he was incapable of swimming and would 
me been drowned the day before, only that the owner 
had helped him out of the water. 
Treatment.—Lead lotion freely applied several times 
daily to swollen parts ; ape and sheath freely syringed 
twice daily with peroxide of hydrogen solution. After 


ten days the patient went home apparently all right, but 
for another week or so, as a precautionary measure, I 
repeated the treatment once daily. There has been no 
relapse. 


3.—Pickep-up Natt: UNEXPECTED RESULT. 


A brown van mare, six years old, picked upa packing- 
case nail about the docks. The driver removed the nail 
which he said drew little or no blood. Two days after, 
as the mare was very lame, she was brought in and put 
in slings. The wound in the off hind foot was opened 
freely, and a copious flow of synovia followed, and con- 
tinued for a fortnight. The mare suffered intense pain, 
and none of the usual remedies seemed any use in stop- 
ping the flow of synovia. The patient was destroyed, 
and on post-mortem the navicnlar bone was found 
fractured. 

Que: y.— How did the mare work practically sound for 
a day and a half? 

4. The next item on the programme wasa visit from 
two cats at a railway station, and another from a collie 
dog. One of the cats had chylous ascites very badly, 
and a dose of prussic acid put paid to her account. 
Post-mortem revealed tuberculosis of nearly all the 
internal organs. The other cat was a male, of roving 
disposition ; emasculation cured this propensity. 

The collie has a large chancre on his penis, which a 
pair of large scissors quickly accounted for, and a touch 
of liquor ferri perchlor. completed the treatment. The 
lady in question wanted to know if copulation next day 
would hurt the dog, as she had a bitch ready for him. 
L asked her in the interests of humanity to give him a 
chance until next time. My assistants in these cases 
were two parcel clerks and the ladies themselves, and 
the operation theatre the parcel office. 

5. The next case presented no difficulty, and was a 
chronic enlarged fetlock which only required a few 
absorbent blisters, applied at intervals of a month or so, 
and has done well. 

6. Next came a bad schirrous cord in a four-year-old 
farm horse. I had, of course, to employ an anesthetic, 
and was prepared for the case. An enormous mass of 
tissue was removed by blunt dissection from the off side, 
and the cord ligatured after removal. The mass re- 
moved was the usual cylindrical one, about eight inches 
long and from four inches, tapering down to one, in 
diameter. A smaller growth was removed from the 
near side. 

I instructed the owner to pull off the ligature, ends of 
which I left long and hanging from the wound, on the 
fourth day. He did not do this, as he was afraid to 
interfere, and brought me in the horse on my next visit 
to the town, a month after. There was still of course a 
considerable swelling about the parts, and I had to cast 

_ the horse to get the | Sasa away. Tn spite of all the 
neglect, the case was a successful one. The only thing 
the owner did, was to keep the wounds irrigated with a 
solution of Hyd. perchlor. 


7.—ACTINOMYCOSIS: ARSUESS. 


A couple of cows next presented themselves ; one 
with wooden tongue, in which case the usual Pot. iod. 
treatment was adopted—and successfully ; and the 
other with a post-pharyngeal abscess, which I lanced 
internally and blistered externally. Thiscow was a bad 
“snorer,” but is now all right. 


8.—WakrtTs. 


Next came the most repulsive job of the day, namely, 
cutting off several large and a mutiple number of small 
sessile warts from an old cart horse. This operation— 
an annual one, was also done under an anzesthetic, and 
was of course left till last, owing to the dirty nature of 
the work. Several pounds of warts were removed from 
all sorts of situations, but strange to say none of them 
interfered with the harness, and the resulting wounds 
were dressed with Ferri perchlor. Owing to the frac- 
tiousness of the horse, no after treatment is ever 
adopted. This fractiousness is not surprising, and I 
begged the owner to have the poor brute destroyed, but 
he refused. 

(9) Was merely an examination for soundness and 
possessed no features of interest. 

(10) This was a case of opacity of the lens in a 
hunter colt, said to be due toa stroke from a branch 
when galloping after the hunt which crossed the field he 
was grazing in. There had been a good deal of inflain- 
mation and running from the eye for a month before I 
saw it, but on this date it was to all intents and pur- 
poses a blind eye, and has remained so since. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that m 
“mixed bag” will give rise to a discussion from whic 
we can all learn something. Ido not profess to have 
shown you anything wonderful, nor do we want any- 
thing wonderful to discuss at our meetings. We all see 
cases every day that someone else would perhaps treat 
differently, and possibly better than we do, and it is 
only by an interchange of opinions we can learn some- 
thing from one another. 


Discussion. 


The Prestipent: This has been a very interesting 
paper, and I am sorry that there is such a small meet- 
ing, because the matters Mr. Winter has referred to, 
would give rise to a very good discussion. 

Mr. Howarp said they ought to be very grateful to 
Mr. Winter for preparing such an interesting and in- 
structive paper for their meeting. He had referred to 
agood many little odds and ends that had made his 
4 most ae and the members were grateful 
to him. He(Mr. Howard) in course of his work came 
across a good many cases of splint lameness, and especi- 
ally with young horses, that were considerably knocked 
about while suffering from splint lameness. He had 
such cases also with hunters, and he would like to 
say that he believed no one could improve on the 
treatment that Mr. Winter had adopted in the cases he 
had told them about. Speaking of such cases in general, 
it was his experience that the best treatment was not 
to use the animal while lame. If they did they would 
find him more lame three weeks afterwards. His own 
treatment was to lock the animal up and have the con- 
cussion removed until he was sound. That was the 
most effectual treatment that they could have. 

The case of Orchitis was dealt with very effect- 
ively by Mr. Winter, and he (Mr. Howard) need not 
passany remarks with regard to it. 

With reference to the horse that picked up the nail, 
he thought that it was very hard to decide at any time 
what really happened in these cases. It was absolutely 
impossible to decide whether the fracture of the navi- 
cular bone took place at the same time as the punc- 
ture by the nail or whether it came on subsequent to the 
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injury to the feet. He had a similar case some time 

. The nail was pulled out of the foot and he 
afterwards went a journey of six miles, and was not 
affected by it to a! noticeable extent. However, on 
the very next day the animal was very lame. He got 
treatment, and it turned out satisfactory, in this wa 
—that the horse was working at the present time, but wit 
a very fine ringbone. He believed that the horse fractured 
the pedal bone several days after the original injury 
from the nail, and he believed that that was due to 
the awful soreness that there was in the foot. 

The case of the schirrous cord to which Mr. Winter 
had referred was undoubtedly very favourable, and he 
would like to know if Mr. Winter’s plan was to have a 
ligature in removing such a growth. It ought to be 
the Proper course, considering the large amount of 
hemorrhage in such cases. He (Mr. Howard) saw a 
horse some time ago, eight years old, but it had been 
castrated as a yearling, and it had a terrible schirrous 
cord. It had gone all that time with it. They could 
not understand it, but the animal was now doing 
very well. 

As to the case of the colt’s eye he would like to 
know how soon after the injury to the eye did Mr. 
Winter see it, and what was the extent of the injury 
on the first day ; because it was not usual that such 
a slight injury from the touch of a branch ‘would lead 
to the loss of the use of the eye He would also like 
to know from Mr. Winter and the other members, 
their opinions, as regards the number of cases of 
cataract that would have their origin from similar 
injuries to the eye, and whether such cases had any in- 
jury atthe start. Personally, he thought the cases of 
cataract were not the result of injury. 

Mr. Hearty said that he would like to ask Mr. 
Winter what strength of Peroxide of hydrogen, he used 
in the case of the dog to which he had referred. He 
{Mr Healy) did not with the last s er in his 
remarks on rest for splint lameness. He thoughta t 
deal of lameness was due to small undetected splints 
in the bone, and it was his practice to give the animal 
as much work as was ible on soft ground, and 
treat them with the old treatment, and then to get 
them at work and send them on the road. He remem- 

red a case of a horse that had won a prize. That 
day the horse went lame, but he used the old fashioned 
treatment on him, and that animal had gone sound 
ever since. There was an old M.F.H., Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Clanmult, and his idea was to work such animals on 
soft ground, and he always got good results. 

As regards the case of schirrous cord to which Mr. 
Winter had referred in his very able paper, he would 
like to know whether it was extra scrotal, or inter 
scrotal, when he put on the ligature. 

It was his experience of eye wounds that, when the 
wound was deep it punctured the eye-ball, and that 
these were serious cases, and would always give trouble. 
but when the wound was only superficial, there would 
be no trouble with the treatment of the eye. In con- 
clusion, he wished to say that if they had more papers 
of the type of Mr. Winter’s, they would have better dis- 
cussions than was the case with long theoretical papers 
that wanted time to consider. 

The PRESIDENT said that he desired to join with the 
other speakers in thanking Mr. Winter for his interest- 
ing paper. He had had a very wide and long experience 
with splints, and he should say that he with Mr. 
Howard about rest and also blistering in such cases. 
When the animals did not give in after two or three 
blisterings, he used a fine needle, and then blistered 
ogain, and he found that that left no mark. He could 

1 them that such treatment was very effectual. He 
was very much for rest. What brought on the splints ? 
He thought it was the concussion, and if they kept up 
the action by setting the ani at work, they were 


bound to keep up the irritation. He thought that rest 
was necessary in the treatment except with heavy 
draught horses, which should be put to slow work. He 
with race-horses, which were troublesome, 
that they got sore shins, and that in such cases rest and 
blistering was the best treatment. When inflammation 
was in evidence, the white loticn was very good, and in 
a good many cases that, with rest, would be sufficient. 
One of his cases was a hunter, and until he applied the 
needle the animal did not get right. A race-horse 
which he had under treatment he gave rest for six 
months, and it regained its action, which it had pre- 
viously lost. 

He would like to know if Mr. Winter ever used iodo- 
iodoform in such cases as that of the dog he had men 
tioned ? 

Mr. Winter: I have only used peroxide. 

In the case of the picked up nail, the President 
thought that the bursa must have been | page while, 
as regards the schirrous cord, he found a many of 
these cases in old horses all internal. e had taken 
them off externally in two-years and three-year-olds. 
He never had much difficulty in the treatment. 

In the eye case that Mr. Winter had mentioned, he 
would like to know how long it was from time it 
occurred until Mr. Winter saw it. 

Mr. WinTER: Over a month. 

The PRESIDENT said that in the case of an external 
injury to the eye, he used calomel. He was of opinion 
that where the internal chambers of the eye were des- 
troyed, that they never again were restored. 


Tue L.G.B. (ScoTLanD) APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Howarp said that he desired to draw the atten- 
tion of the Association to the action of the Local 
Government Board in Scotland, in appointing as 
veterinary inspector, a man who was not a veterinary 
surgeon at all. He believed that the Association should 
take up such a matter. 

Mr. Winter: The various teaching schools have 
lecturers and examiners who are not veterinary surgeons, 
and they could get plenty of them. I think we ought 
to protest inst men being appointed teachers and 
examiners, who are not veterinary surgeons. We have 
ev of men in the profession capable of doing such 
work. 

Mr. Howarp proposed that the Secretary of the 
National Veterinary Association be asked to bring the 
matter up for discussion at next meeting of his L 
because the Central Veterinary Association (Ireland) 
were of opinion, that the time had come when the 
teaching staffs at the various Veterinary Colleges should 
be recruited from the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Heaty: In Continental schools they have no one 
but veterinary surgeons. 

The motion of Mr. Howard was agreed to. 

The PresIpDENT said that though their meeting was a 
small one, they had done an amount of work. (Hear, 


ear). 
The tae sg then concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the sident. 


YORKSHIRE AND NORTH MIDLAND 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


A meeting took place in the Town Hall, Sheffield, on 
Friday, July 18. 

The Lorp Mayor (Ald. 8. Osborn) in extending an 
official welcome to the members of the two Associations 
and their ladies commented on the fact that the York- 
shire Association was apparently celebrating its jubilee by 
a matrimonial alliance with the North Midland Associa- 
tion, which, he said, was an admirable if somewhat 
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belated event. The statement that the founder of the 
Yorkshire Association was the person to whom the son 
of the “ Village Blacksmith” was dedicated, sugges 
that the profession of veterinary surgeon was evolved 
from the farrier of past days. If this was so, they had 
a very healthy origin—an origin which suggested high 
ideals and honest work well done. Medical science was 
perhaps one of the greatest features of the day, and it 
was an interesting fact that medical science as applied 
to human beings and animals seemed to be coming into 
contact. So far as tropical diseases were concerned it 
seemed rather difficult to decide whether the veterinary 
surgeon was becoming a medical practitioner or the 
oles! practitioner a veterinary surgeon, but it was 
very obvious that in the interests of national health 
there would have to be greater knowledge in both these 
branches of medical science, the health of the people 
being so much tied up with the health of animal life. 

There were present: Messrs. Joseph Abson, President, 
Yorkshire V.M.S., and Mrs. Abson; Frank L. Somerset, 
President, North Midland V.A., and Mrs. Somerset ; 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, J. Clarkson, J. 8S. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Lloyd, and Miss Katie Lloyd ; — Deigh- 
ton, W. Crawford and Mrs. Crawford; S. Wharam, 
Frank Hallilay, Geo. Whitehead, J. Hodgman, C. 8S. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith ; G.E. Bowman and Miss Bow- 
man; Arthur Ellison and Mrs. Ellison ; M. Robinson, 
A. McCarmick, Herbert Nixon and Mrs. Nixon ; Bruce 
Selous, J. S. Woodrow and Mrs. Woodrow; H. P. Lewis, 
R. Hudson and Mrs. Hudson; H. R. Laycock, C.S. 
Hunting, P. Abson and Mrs. Abson ; A. D. Morganand 
Mrs. Morgan; J. H. Yates and Mrs. Yates; T. 
Fletcher and Miss Fletcher ; S. E. Sampson and Mrs. 
Sampson ; Miss May Lodge, J. H. Gillespie and Mrs. 
Gillespie ; Miss Alice Lever, S. H. Nixon and Mrs. 
Nixon ; E. G. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson ; H. Thomp- 
son and Mrs, Thompson ; F. W. Pawlett, W. Collinson, 
T. Ludlow, G. Green and Mrs. Green; and G. Howe 
and Mrs. Howe. 


“THE PRESENT DAY VETERINARY SURGEON 
AND HIS SUCCESSOR.” 


Dr. O. CHarnock BRADLEY, M.D., D.SC., M.R.C.V.S., 
Edinburgh. 


In his address Dr. Bradley said that to understand 
adequately what was the position of the profession in 
1913, it was necessary to ask: What had been the past 
of the profession? That the veterinary surgeon origina- 
ted from the farrier, that was to say from the black- 
smith, was in essence, absolutely true, but the farrier 
was not the only predecessor of the modern veterina 
surgeon, for in 1844, when the first Charter was granted, 
and when the profession became one of the learned pro- 
fessions, it was a matter of very considerable debate in 
veterinary circles as to whether the alleged veterinary 
surgeon prior to 1844 was —_ the sort of person out 
of which a profession would evolve. It was, in fact, 
stated that the veterinary surgeon previous to 1844, and, 
indeed, for some little time after that date, was very 
little more than a groom, a hanger-on in stables, and 
often a more or less undesirable person from the point of 
view of a learned profession. 

He mentioned this because if they contrasted the 
position of the profession sixty years ago with the posi- 
tion to-day, they could not be otherwise than perfectly 
satisfied with the progress that had been made. It was 
a matter of congratulation that in so phenomenally 
ot a time the profession should have become what it 

peapesting the nature of that progress, it had been 
said that sixty years ago the profession had more prac- 
tical] men than it had to-day--that the young practi- 


titioner of to-day was far too scientific and not suffi- 
ciently practical. His reply was that in his opinion 
scientific knowledge without practical application was 
useless. The really practical man, and the man who 
counted, was the man who was capable of dealing with 
emergencies, and was not tied to familiar phenomena. 
Further, it was very often the case that the old practi- 
cal man was famed for his lightning diagnosis, but he 
thought that one of the facts upon which the veterinary 
surgeon of to-day could pride himself was that light- 
ning diagnosis had become less common—that more 
thorough examination was made before the diagnosis 
was arrived at—and that he had shaken off some of the 
shackles of the popular tradition that he must know 
everything, and that he must know it all at once. 

The profession was at last coming into its kingdom. 
Veterinary science was at last becoming recognised as 
it ought to be. It was taking its own place in line with 
medical science. 

The future veterinary surgeon would attain the king- 
dom through many channels, It was realised now that 
a veterinary surgeon could not be “ produced ” in a short 
time at a veterinary college. All that could be done in 
the way of education was to prepare him to teach him- 
self, and he (Dr. Bradley) ventured to — that the 
future veterinary student would do more with his fingers 
than in the past. 

There was no question whatever that the young 
veterinary surgeon had to prepare himself for preven- 
tive as well as curative medicine. The duty of the 
surgeon of the future would be rather to prevent 


C. | diseases, and not so much, perhaps, to curethem. This 


prevention would come about, he believed, partly 
through eugenics—by paying attention to the ancestry 
of animals and preventing the production of young from 
unsound parents. Through eugenics, veterinary science 
would be of greater and greater importance to agricul- 
ture in its widest sense. There was a distinct feeling 
among agriculturists to-day that good stock paid—that 
pedigree stock, all other things being equal, was better 
than ordinary mongrel stock. 

Another direction in which progress could be made 
was in the greater utilisation of instruments of pre- 
cision. There was no reason why such instruments as 
the ophthalmoscope and the laryngoscope should not be 
used practically every day. .The plea of their being no 
time to use them might advanced, but it would be 
recalled that the same plea was advanced about the use 
use of the microscope. 

A further direction along which p would be 
made was indicated in the words “extension of Empire.” 
Empire, or civilisation, would never advance without 
some assistance from some source of veterinary science. 
Civilisation was impossible without animals, and 
animals were impossible unless they could be kept in 
health in unusual and almost abnormal conditions. In 
this connection he instanced the development of South 
Africa. The prospects of the future were, therefore, of 
the best, despite the assumption of the man in the street 
that the profession was no longer necessary because of 
motor traction. 

“Tn spite of all the statements that the layman has 
made, I think we may rest quite assured that the motor 
car has not done a material, or a lasting, damage to 
the profession as a whole, and that the prospects are 
as good to-day as every they were—indeed, one might 
almost say better, for the reason that the outlet for 
activity is greater to-day than ever it was, and for the 
reason, furthermore, that there is distinct evidence 
that advance in veterinary science will be ereater in the 
future than in the past ; and it will not only be greater, 
but it will be more rapid.” (Applause). 

Dr. Bradley was heartily thanked for his address, on 


the proposition of Mr, J, Clarkson, M.R c.y.s., of Leeds, 
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as ar | of the Yorkshire Association, seconded by 
Mr. J. S. Lloyd, F.R.c.v.s., of Sheffield, secretary of the 
North Midland Association. 


Following Dr. O. Charnock Bradley’s address, short 

usiness meetings were held. 

At that of the North Midland Association, Mr. Somer- 
set, the President, was in the chair. 2 

Apologies for inability to be present were received 
from Messrs. J. S. Wheatcroft, W. Brown, W. Bowett, 

E. Marrison, W. Murgatroyd, and W. W. Norwood. 

A letter was read from Mr. F. W. Garnett, Treasurer 
of the International Veterinary Congress to be held in 
London next year, soliciting subscriptions towards the 
Congress Fund, and stated that several hundred pounds 
were still required. 

Mr. T. LupLow, M.R.c.v.s., was unanimously elected 
a member of the Association. 

Mr. CLATER WILKINSON was nominated by the Secre- 
tary on behalf of Mr. W. Brown, seconded by Mr. T. C. 
Fletcher. ‘ 

The Secretary read the report of the Council meet- 
ing held on the 2nd ult., reeommending that accounts to 
the amount of £6 15s. be paid, and said that a letter 
had been received from Mr. A. Noél Pillers, F.R.c.v.s., 
asking the new Association to affiliate to the Northern 
Branch of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 

Pending some further enquiries to be made to the 
Secretary from Mr. Pillers, 1t was recommended that 
the matter be deferred for further consideration at the 
next quarterly meeting in October. 

On the motion of Mr. Fletcher, seconded by Mr. 
Johnson, the report of Council was adopted. 

After lunch at the Grand Hotel, where the members 
of the party were the guests of Mr. J. Abson, Sheffield, 
President of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society 
and Mr. F. L. Somerset, F.R.c.v.s., of Chesterfield, Pre- 
sident of the North Midland Association, forty-nine of 
the party were taken by motor charabanc to Buxton, 
tea being partaken at the Empire Hotel, a photograph 
of the party being alsotaken. Visitors leaving Sheffield 
by train were sent forward inan advanced motor char- 
abanc so as to enable them to catch the train leaving 
Sheftield shortly after 8 p.m. The remainder of the 
party arrived at Sheffield at 9 p.m. punctually, after 
| gan enjoying the scenery of the Derbyshire 

ea 


Through the kindness of Messrs. Hunter, photo- 
graphers, Buxton, I also enclose proof of photograph 


for re uction. 
J. S. Luoyp, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


The first annual General Meeting of the Association 
was held in the Caledonian Room of the Holborn 
Restaurant on Monday, July 28th, Mr. J. Abson (Presi- 
dent) in the chair. 

Present : Messrs. D.G Davies, Swansea; D. Pugh, 
Sevenoaks ; Wm. Hill, Dunstable ; W. Stanley Carless, 
Worcester ; H. Hide, Edmonton; F. Morton Wallis, 
Halstead ; J. Bishop Young, Braintree ; W. R. Williams, 
Bridgend ; A. S. Adams, Dursley, Glos. ; R. Bryden, 
London: W. S. Mulvey, Chelmsford ; C. Blackhurst, 
Broughton, Preston ; F.'T. Prince, Ashbourne ; T. Eaton 
Jones, Liverpool ; John 8. S. Woodrow, Swinefleet ; H. 
H. Truman, March ; Percy S. Howard, Wanstead ; W. 
D. Halfhead, Ongar; R. Jones, Towyn; J. Hughes, 
Llanfair ; C. Secker Smith, Barnsley; Edwin Arm- 
strong, Newport, Mon.: E. H. Pratt, Northallerton ; E. 
W. Morris, Uckfield, Sussex ; W. Caudwell, Chertsey ; 
James D. Rankin, Colne; Geo. P. Male, Reading; 


Richard Hughes, Oswestry, Salop ; Fredk. Leeds Gooch, 
Stamford, Lines. ; Alfred Over, Rugby ; Geo. A. Ban- 
ham, Cambridge ; John Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed ; 
Geo. Wartnaby, Burton-on-Trent ; Hugh Begg, Hamil- 
ton, Lanark ; W. R. Emery, Guildford ; Robert Barron, 
Blandford, Dorset ; Fredk. T. Trewin, Watford ; Henry 
G. Lepper, Aylesbury ; Geo. Elmes, St. Albans ; Geo 
F. Vincent, Sutton, Surrey; John F. Healy (visitor) ; 
P. J. Mullane (visitor); R. MacGregor, Market Har- 
boro’; J. G. Parr, Leicester ; C. Pitts, Bradford ; J. 
Pollard, Halifax; Perey J. gow Maidenhead ; 
Sidney Villar, Amersham: C. F. Hulford, Haslemere ; 
J. H. Carter, Burnley; C. E. King, Abingdon; W. W. 
Grasby, Daventry ; E. Lyne Dixson, Margate ; James 
Crowhurst, Canterbury ; John Dunstan, Liskeard ; 
Theodore C. Toope, Dover; J. W. Brittlebank, Man- 
chester; Trevor Spencer, Kettering; G. H. Locke, 
Manchester ; J.C. Coleman, Swindon ; William Hackett, 
Donington, Spalding; F. T. Harvey, St. Columb. 

Apologies for absence were annonnced from Messrs. 
T. J. Simpson, L. W. Heelis, R. S. Pethick, Prof. 
Gofton, Geo. Jelbart, R. L. Phillips, J. MacKerlie, G. 
Edmundson, A. H. Gentle, J. J. Crowhurst, Geo. 
Gibbings, John Brown, J. R. Dykes, Chas. Morgan, 
J. McKinna, T. Slipper, W.J. Young, W. E.S. Rich- 
mond, A. W. Noél Pillers, Kenneth Rankin, W. C. 
Watts, Peter Wilson, A. R. Routledge, W. G. Senior, 
W. C. Barling, D. Forwell, John Malcolm, Arthur Holl, 
J. Marshall, H. O. Richard, A. Green, R. L. Green, 
J. P. Railton, W. Blunsom, T. E Auger, J. K. Calder- 
head, G. L. Harber, W. G. Wagstaffe, J. Clarkson, 
Geo. Howe, T. Ludlow, Fred Watchorn, J W. Prit- 
chard, T. Chambers, A. B. Forsyth, H. J. Dawes, W. J. 
Powell, W. Roach, James East, Fletcher, and others. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. Trevor F. Spencer) read the 
notice convening the meeting; and on the motion of 
Mr. Banham, seconded by Mr. Toope, the minutes of 
the last special general meeting were taken as read and 
confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were nominated as new 
members :— Messrs. P. Gregory, Tonbridge: E. R. 
Harding, Salisbury; T. Chambers, Dudley; W. J. 
Powell, Newport Pagnell; T. J. Simpson, Ruthin : 
J. H. Truman, March ; R. Jones, Towyn; James 
Rankin, Colne ; J. S.S. Woodrow, Swinefieet ; H. K. 
Roberts, Bexley Heath ; E. Franklin, Worcester ; H.B. 
Hiles, Worcester ; A. G. Elder, Tewkesbury; R. K. 
Rutherford, Bromsgrove ; J. M. White, Tenbury ; J. A. 
McLauchlan, Astley, Stourport. 

On the motion of Mr. T. F. Spencer, seconded by Mr. 
Toope, these gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association. 

The PResiDENT said he desired to draw the members 
attention to the rules. The Council had gone very 
carefully into the matter of drawing up suitable rules. 
They had been guided in a large measure by the 
National rules. If it was the members’ wish that the 
rules should be read sertatim, the Council was quite 
willing to fall in with that suggestion, but taking into 
account the fact that the Council had had the rules 
under their consideration for a long time, he thonght he 
might ask them to take his word for it that the rules 
were applicable to the Society. 

Mr. Lepper said he thought the members ought 
to know the rules by which they were bound, and he 
proposed that the rules should sent round to all 
members. 

The Prestpent said he would call upon the Hon. 
Secretary to read the rules seriatim. 

The Hon. Sec. read the first six rules. 

The PresipENT said with regard to rule 6, the Council 
had had applications from registered practitioners, and 
he desired to put it to the members whether they 
thought it desirable to admit registered practitioners to 


the Association. The Council had discussed the matter, 
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and had come to the conclusion that it would not be 
policy, and against the rules as they stood, to admit 
existing practitioners as members of the Association. 
He would like to hear the views of the members on 
the point. 

Mr. Hucues asked if it had been ascertained whether 
many other existing practitioners were acting as inspec- 
tors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act. 

The PRESIDENT replied there was quite a number. 
He was going to take the sense of the meeting on the 
point, because it was rather a crucial one. 

Mr. HuGcueEs enquired whether the matter was re- 
stricted to those who were already acting as inspectors. 

The PrEsIDENT replied it did not matter whether 
they had already acted or whether they were going 
to act. 

The matter as to the inclusion of existing practitioners 
into the Association was then put to the meeting, 
and resulted in favour of such gentlemen not being 
included. 

The SecRETARY then concluded reading the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the rules would be 
binding until twelve months hence, when at the next 
annual meeting it would be incumbent upon anyone 
who desired to see any alteration made to send a notice 
into the Secretary 21 days before the annual meeting, 
and then any rules that were not to the liking of the 
members could be amended. Mr. Spencer reminded 
him that the rules could be altered before they were 
_ on the present occasion, and if any gentleman 

any observations to make he would be quite willing 
to hear him. 

Mr. J. CAMERON said he took exception to the rule 
which said that no other business could be taken at an 
adjourned meeting except what was left over from the 
first meeting. It might be that three months would 
elapse between the two meetings, and something else 
might have occurred in the meantime. If there was 
sufficient notice given, why could not that fresh matter 
be taken at the adjourned meeting? 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that there was nothing 
whatever to prevent the members holding another 
meeting. It was only a question of notice, and it 
could be held at the same time as the adjourned 

Mr. Mate moved that rule 11 should be altered to 
read: “Any member whose subscription is two years 
in arrear shall be struck off the list of members after 
having been notified by the Secretary.” 

Mr. W. 8. MuLvey seconded the motion. 

Mr. TRUMAN proposed as an amendment that the rule 
should stand as formulated. 

Mr. CrowHuRsT seconded the amendment, which was 
put and carried. 

The amendment was then put as the substantive 
motion, and carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Lepper, seconded by Mr. 
Secker Smith, it was agreed that the rules should 
stand as read. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
J. ABSON, F.R.C.V.S., Sheffield. 


Gentlemen,—When in a weak moment I accepted the 
— of your President during the formation of this 
jation and subsequently when it was formed, I 
overlooked entirely that a Presidential address at this 
time would be required of me. I frankly admit here 
and now that at s ing and writing I have been a 
miserable failure all my life, and I frequently wonder 
what on earth I am doing in my present position—why 
I should occupy it at all to the exclusion of others so 
admirably fitted to hold it. I, therefore, having admit- 


The Tuberculosis Order has now been with us three 
months, the ice has been broken, the ship liberated and 
allowed to get under way. I think the breaking of the 
ice has been, perhaps, the most difficult. At the outset 
of the Order we were threatened to be engulfed, so 
numerous were the cases reported, but that contingency 
would appear to have disappeared so far as my exper- 
ience goes. During the pee existence of the Order 
the major portion of the piners have doubtless already 
disappeared, whilst the fact that many animals affected 
with tuberculosis, and which would have probably been 
showing marked evidence of the disease have got a new 
lease of life for the time being, consequent upon their 
living an out-door life. 

far as I can ascertain, and speaking generally, I 
believe the Order has worked comparatively smoothly. 
A knowledge of one’s cases, combined with tact and 
judgment, is responsible for this. There have been, 
and necessarily will be, cases off the beaten track 
occurring from time to time in which we may find con- 
siderable difficulty in arriving at a proper solution. 

I have frequently been told that the tuberculin test 
is being much abused by some. If this is true it is 
greatly to be regretted. It is not according to the 
circular letter from the Board dealing with the Order, 
nor to our practical promise to Sir Stewart Stockman. 
You will notice I used the word “ Abuse,” none of us 
will deny that it is sometimes necessary, but my own 
experience tells me that to carry out the provisions of 
the present Order it is rarely necessary to use the test ; 
I am, however, open to correction. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems besetting 
the Inspector is where a local authority having the milk 
clauses, such as many of the large towns possess, finds 
tuberculosis bacilli in a mixed sample of milk from a 
farm or dairy of another local authority. Formerly the 
veterinary inspector of the first-named authority had to 
discover the culprit giving the affected milk, and doubt- 
less those towns which have whole time officers will 
continue as before. But there are many authorities 
who, up to now, have not had a veterinary officer for 
this purpose, and many of such will avail themselves 
of the opportunities presented by the Tuberculosis Order 
to have the sources of their external supplies inspected 
without cost tothemselves. Thus the Sanitary Authori- 
ties having ascertained that the milk from a certain 
farm had been found to cause tuberculosis would notify 
the authority in whose district the infecting farm is 
situated. They, the latter, would notify their local 
veterinary inspector, and it would be his duty to find 
out the actual cow or cows responsible for the infection. 
Now, often, this is by no means an easy task and may 
result in several visits having to be paid, and a great 
deal of time spent on the case before a satisfactory 
solution is arrived at. First, the whole of the cows 
must be carefully and thoroughly gone over. Any with 
the least suspicion of udder trouble must be marked 
down and different samples of milk taken and examined 
microscopically. A control sample of the unsuspected 
animals will a ou in this. A process of gradually 
weeding out will have to go on until you get the right 
animal or animals. Insuch cases as these the biological 
test may frequently become nece: where the udder 
lesions are not marked, and the microscopic test un- 
satisfactory. 

There ap to have been considerable trouble with 
the dual valuations in some districts. It did appear at 
the outset a somewhat anomalous instruction. But on 
carefully thinking the matter over, the Order on the 
point is quite sound and feasible. The Order is not a 
philanthropic Order, it is an Order destined to do away 
with clinically affected animals that are wasting from 


ted my shortcomings claim your indulgence and your 
support during my year of office. 


tuberculosis, and animals giving tuberculous milk— 
both of which forms of the disease are a danger to the 
community as well as to the owner himself. It is 
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to the owner to rid himself | 


without doubt an advan 


ay among others of his stock. I think to this end he 

iB! should lend his whole-hearted support to the workin 

ay of the Order. Does he, speaking generally, do so? 
fear not. He rather views the o 


liberal in the case where an animal to 


emaciated tuberculous carcase, in which the hide only is 
of any value, the minimum of 30s. is just and equitable. 


lose either directly or indirectly, and consequently when 

a cow is properly valued, he is covered even in the event 

of mistaken diagnosis by the veterinary inspector. Ch 
Many Inspectors appear to have some difficulty with Cornwal 


| 

| 

the microscopic examination of milk. Well, the tuber- 
enlosis bacilli are not always easily found, and where D 
| Devon 


they are few and elusive I confess one’s patience may 
be sorely tried and the fee be more than earned—indeed 
where a succession of slides have to be prepared and 

Essex 


up. I hope, however, by this time that practice has 
Hants 


| Ination 
q | And now a few words about fees. It has been ad- ) Kent 
by this Association are fair and reasonable for the 
| duties required. As to the justness of the fees we stand ” 
as one man. There are some inspectors being paid a fee 4 


Against that we have no complaint, in fact we con- 
gratulate them. But we have a bona fide grievance 

| against quite a number of local authorities who are | Norfolk 
underpaying their Inspectors, who have fought 


nail for the reduction of the fees—and I regret to say, | 
in some cases, have succeeded—belittling the profession | N 
! and their duties under the Order and diverting some of | Rutland 
q those duties into other channels, thereby setting the 
p Order at defiance. In several cases threats have been 
used to employ all-time men. Stafford 
In one district the handsome fee of 5s. for the first | Suffolk 

He hour and 2s. 6d. for every hour afterwards was bein 
iB | paid. In these cases, I think, this Association shoul 


always they belong to this Association. 


and provid 


It is clear that the Order does not desire the owner to Buckingham 
Cambrid 


examined it is quite possible several hours may be taken Giesacster 


made everyone proficient, and that none of the mem- 

bers find it necessary to send more milk samples than Hereford 
they can help to bacteriologists for microscopic exam- Hertford 
inati Huntingdon 


mitted by many local authorities that the fees proposed | a d 


Kesteven 
Lindsey 


a London 
in excess of those prescribed by the Association. Middlesex 
Monmouth 


tooth and Northampton 
orthum 


rland 


15 18 


ENGLAND (continued) * 
2 


Sussex, East 
» West 


Anglesey 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 
Glamorgan 


ScoTLAND. 


Argyll 

yr 
Caithness 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Forfar 
Haddington 
Kinross 


Kirkcudbright 


Lanark 
Midlothian 


(ex City of Edin.): 


Orkney 


Ross and Cromarty 


Roxburgh 
Selkirk 
Stirlin 
Sutherland 


of an animal that is capable of disseminating the disease DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894 70 1911 


iia! rder as irksome, and Return showing the number of Premises on which the 
ne as interfering with the liberty of the subject, losing existence of TuBERCULOsIS has been notified to the 
ne sight of the chief reasons which caused the framing of | Board of Agriculture and Fisheries during the month of 
ia the Order. Personally, I think it only 4 or July, 1913. 
slaughte ENGLAND (Counties) 

bids fai ‘ in th f 
ids fair to be passed for food. But in the case of an Bedford (Premises) 6 
tks 6 


2 
3 
16 16 


10 
37 


BSaa 


DD 


o~ 


ToTaL 493 529 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


* Number of bovine animals suffering from Sapesoutiete of the udder, 
| act, providing it is the wish of the inspectors concerned im respect of 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders 
Parasitic Sheep} 
and-Mouth (including Mange. Sach. Swine Fever. 
> Outbreaks Animals 3 F 
F Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- | Out | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out-] Out- | Slaugh- 
rm’d|ported |firm’d [port reaks| mals. jbreaks| mals. |breaks; mals. breaks. | tered. 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Aug.2] 6 6 6 6] 23] 27 58 | 1001 
1912} 10 5 | 638 4 7] 47] 1 44 605 
Coens 1911] 11 12 a| 4 2] 46 | 466 
191 17 21 1 1 6| 12 3 26 225 
Total for 31 weeks, 1913 | 351 284 106 | 283] 1817 | 3705} 124] 1532 | 20720 
: 1912 | 537 611 60 | 384 | 110/| 216] 2269 | 4954] 166] 2071 | 26596 
Corresponding | 1911 | 526 654 7 | 420 | 118| 295 306 | 1614 | 18701 
periodin == { 1910 906 1099] 2 | 15 | 217) 661] | 329 | 910 | 8239 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked : 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug. 5, 1913. 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


London 8, Warwick 1, York, West Riding 2. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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The Ductless Glands 


It has long been known in medical science that the 
human and lower animal organism have within them a 
considerable number of bodies knewn as glands, and 
that these glands manufacture and store up some special 
fluid according to their kind, and we have, in many 
cases, thought we had found out all there was to be 
known about them. However, within the past year or 
two a considerable amount of information has been 
forthcoming in reference to the physiological effects of 
the secretions of certain of the glands, such as the 
thyroid in the neck and the adrenal glands on the kid- 
neys. The example which I am about to relate shows 
conclusively that the presence of the ovaries exerts a 
mysterious physiological influence, for, when removed, 
the most astounding pathological effects were mani- 
fested. 

In April three years ago at a caponizing demonstration 
at Graaff-Reinet, at which there were over forty farmers 
and townsmen present, Veterinary Surgeon Elley re- 
moved the ovaries from three hen ostriches. The hens 
were each four years of age at the time. Shortly after 
the operation the three hens began to assume the black 
body plumage of the adult cock bird, and, from the 
characteristic drab colour of the feathers of a female, 
these feathers turned jet black and glossy as in the 
male. The wing and tail feathers also changed, and 
became so like those of the cock bird that feather ex- 
perts to whom they were shown declared them to be the 
typical feathers of a cock ostrich. 

hese hen ostriches belong to Mr. W. Rubidge, a well- 
known Graaff-Reinet farmer, and he kindly consented 
to have one of them chloroformed and presented to the 
Port Elizabeth Museum for exhibition. The bird was 
sent to us in the flesh, and I had the satisfaction of 
making a personal examination to make quite sure it 
was a female.—(Mr. F. W. Firzstmons. Director of the 
Port Elizabeth Museum, in Agricultural Journal of the 
Union of South Africa). 


Prosecution by the R.C.V.S. 


Herbert Alfred Glover, a young man, of Mayes Place 
Croydon Road, Warlingham, was summoned at the in 
stance of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, for 
unlawfully using the description of “ Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” on June 2nd. 
Mr. G. R. Thatcher (Essex Street, Strand, London) ap- 
wot for the prosecution, and Mr. Percy Holt (Purley) 
or the defendant, who pleaded guilty. 

Mr. Thatcher said the case was a very serious one 
indeed, and he would ask the Bench to impose at least 
the full penalty, which was £20. The defendant gave 
evidence in that Court on June 2nd. He took the oath, 
and in reply to the Clerk, said he was a veterinary 
suryeon, and was a member of the Royal College. He 

n gave evidence, as an expert, in a case as to the 
condition of a horse; as to which there had been a pro- 
secution for cruelty. He was cross-examined by Inspec- 
tor Fleming, of the R.S.P.C.A., and again said he was a 
qualified veterinary surgeon. He (Mr. Thatcher) could 
scarcely imagine a more serious case. It was most im- 
portant that in all courts of justice the evidence of 
expert witnesses should be given by experts, and not by 
men who said they were. Otherwise the ends of justice 
would very likely be defeated. Defendant should con- 
sider himself most lucky that he was not in the box on 
a charge of perjury. 

Inspector Percy Fleming, of Kenley, gave evidence as 
to two Whyteleafe men being charged with cruelty toa 


horse on June 2nd, when the defendant gave evidence 
for the defence, and swore that he was a veterinary 
surgeon and a member of the Royal College. He 
attended the horse professionally, and gave evidence «s 
an expert, and in cross-examination by witness again 
said he was a qualified veterinary surgeon. Witness 
saw the defendant about a week later, when he again 
said he was a veterinary surgeon, and that his name 
would be registered at Dick’s College, Glasgow. Wit- 
ness produced the Register of the Royal College, in 
which the defendant’s name was not included. 

Mr. Holt, addressing the Court for the defendant, 
said he had been very ill, and he came to the Court on 
June 2nd against the doctor’s orders, and was very 
anxious to get away. He understood that the Inspec- 
tor’s question was put to him just as he was leaving the 
witness-box, when he felt very unwell, and he answered 
in the affirmative. He (Mr. Holt) could not help think- 
ing that defendant did not think what he was doing, as 
he, of all persons, must have known that it was quite 
simple for anyone to find out whether he was a member 
of the — College or not. He had been a student 
of the College for four years, and passed the preliminary 
examination. 

Mr. Thatcher pointe i out that that did not make him 
a member, 

Mr. Holt pleaded for leniency, remarking that he did 
not think the defendant had any intention of deceiving 
the Court, but did it without thinking, not feeling 
well at the time, and being anxious to get away. 

The Bench retired, and on returning, Mr. Lloyd (who 
had taken the chair, Mr. Daniell having left before this 
case was heard) said they looked upon this as a very 
serious case. There was no excuse at all for the defen- 
dant’s conduct. He would be fined £10, and £3 3s. the 
College costs. and 9s. 6d. the Court costs. 

On the application of Mr. Holt, a week was allowed 
wat ey the total fine and costs being £13 12s. 6d. 
—The Surrey Mirror. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Aug. 1. 


SpecraL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
ARMY VETERINARY CorPs. 
Lieut. R. C. Wheeler is seconded for service under the 
Colonial Office. Dated July 17. 
R. F. Stirllng, F R.c.v.s., late Lieut., a.v.c., to be 
Lieut., with seniority as from Oc. 2, 1911. Dated 
Aug. 2. 
August 5. 
REGULAR Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Capt. J. W. Rainey retires, receiving a gratuity. 
Dated Aug. 6. 


Personal. 


Mr. WM. MARSHALL, M.R.C.v.S., Aberdeen, judged 
the Roadster Class at the Northern Counties Joint Show 
at Inverness on Friday, 25th ult. 


Mr. A. B. Tutty, M.R.0.v.s., Kelso, was one of the 
judges of the Hunters at the 8ist Annual Exhibition 
of the Cumberland Agricultural, at Carlisle, on Satur- 
day, 36th ult. 
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Mr. A. SeTon MILNE, M.R.C.v.S., has just been re- 
engaged by the Municipality of the City of Georgetown, 


British Guiana, South America, at a salary of £400 per | 


annum. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, M.R.C.V.S., 
Graduated, Edin: April, 1863. 
Mr. Anderson died at Moffat on Aug. 4th, from senile 
decay. Aged 72 years. 


ANDREW JOHNSTONE McINTOSH, M.R.C.V.S., Dumfries. 

Edin: April, 1862. 

Death took place on Aug. 5th, from cerebral hemor- 
rhage, at the age of 73 years. 


Tue Late Sir Richarp Cooper. 


A correspondent writes to The Times :— 

“Tt seems to have escaped notice generally that the 
late Sir Richard Powell Cooper was by profession a 
veterinary surgeon. He studied at the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, took the diploma of M.B.c.v.s. 
pcre in 1868, and subsequently was in practice at 

ichfield. He was the nephew of Mr. William Cooper, 
M.R.C.V.S., who found a remedy for scab which, under 
the name of Cooper’ Dip, has ever since been extensivel 
used in all sheep-rearing countries, especially in Sout 
Africa, Australasia, and the Argentine. The business 
eventually came to Sir Richard Powell Cooper and 
another nephew, and is now known as William Cooper 
and Nephews. Sir Richard’s experience as a veterinary 
surgeon was undoubtedly of great service to him as a 
stock-breeder. He continued to take an interest in the 
profession, and a year or two ago was in a deputation, 
with Sir John M‘Fadyean and other gentlemen, to Mr. 
Runciman with a view to obtaining a more liberal State 
grant for veterinary education and research. He had 
also promised a substantial sam towards the expenses 
of the International Veterinary Congress, which is to 
held in London in September of next year.” 


VETERINARY SURGEONS—AND THE FUTURE. 
Sir, 

Reading The Veterinary Record on Saturday last I noticed 
that, at the annual dinner of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, Mr. Carter, President of the R.C.V.S., 
said :—‘‘In spite of the advent of motor traction there 
were in Great Britain 1,500,000 horses, etc., etc., in 1911, 
and that ‘those figures showed that there was plenty of 
work for veterinary surgeons, and he thought there never 
was a brighter prospect for the profession than there was 
at the present time.’ ’’ 

Dr. Bradley made somewhat similar remarks at the 
combined Yorkshire and North Midland meeting in 
Sheffield. First let us investigate Mr. Carter's remarks 
about the number of horses, and here state that he is quite 
wrong in his estimate ; he is wrong to the tune of 127,393, 
and his error is quite in his favour, because he can add 
this number to the one he quoted, then in spite of this 
increase to his quoted figures there is a decrease of 4°2 per 
cent., also the foal crops decreased by 13°5 per cent., or 
a loss of 19,000 foals, as compared with the maximum year 
1905. 

Further, his figures only concern horses on the farms of 
Great Britain, horses in towns or not kept on agricultural 
holdings, are not included. Now, will he tell us how the 
demand for horses has been affected in towns, where motor 
traction has been substituted, then we shall be able better 
to understand the meaning of his figures, or, better still, 


get the opinion of members of the profession whose living is 
earned in town areas, then I think his ‘‘ tidings of joy and 
t expectations '’ will receive a rude shock. There is no 
doubt that thousands of horses have, or in the immediate 
future, will be displaced by motors, and I have it on the 
authority of one whose business it is to work things out to 
a farthing, that for heavy and long journeys there is no 
comparison, the cost being in favour of motors, and these 
will, no doubt, become cheaper to purchase, easier to run, 
and less costly as a means of transport as time advances and 
brings them to greater perfection. 

Dr. Bradley, no doubt basking in the ‘‘ roseate hues,’’ 
reflected from the knowledge of his secured position, tells 
the same tale. He advances the view that more municipal 
work will come into the hands of the veterinary surgeon of 
the future. But I would ask, Will preventive medicine 
increase the annual income of the general practitioner ? 
Supposing for the moment that one veterinary surgeon is 
employed entirely, that is to devote his whole time to his 
duties in every town of, say, forty thousand inhabitants, 
will it increase or tend to decrease the combined earnings 
of the whole. Certainly it won’t, and for this reason, that 
those specially engaged will act not in curing disease, but to 
prevent it, consequently there will be less to treat for the 
general practitioner. I may here say that I am not looking 
at the matter from a personal point of view, but let us have 
facts not ‘‘ terminological inexactitudes.’’ 

Then there are other consideratic quacks, unqualified 
assistants, etc., etc., and with regret and resentful feelings 
we may add that these have evolved in many cases from 
grooms who have acted in that capacity for veterinary 
surgeons who have relegated to them work that they 
themselves should have undertaken—especially dispensing, 
and it is no unknown thing to become aware, through an 
advertisement, that So-and-so, late with So-and-so, 
M.R.C.V.8., is selling medicine as per his late employer’s 
recipes. 

Then there is the veterinary surgeon who will work 
practically for nothing to keep another man out, and in not 
a few cases of this sort the individual who resorts to these 
tactics is a successful member of the profession. Will 
this enhance the value of one’s services? or will it make 
those services more in demand or appreciated when given 
under these conditions ? 

Finally, we have to remember that as the demand for 
town horses declines in this country, so it will naturally 
follow in others. Therefore, if in face of these obvious 
indications these gentlemen can see the bright future they 
so confidently prognosticated, the only conclusion I can 
arrive at, personally, is, that I envy them their optimistic 
frame of mind when based upon such debatabie promises. 
—Yours truly, W. Brown. 

Worksop. 


MULE WITH FOAL. 
Sir, 

The article by Mr. Harvey on a mare mule with foal in 
your last issue reminds me that in 1885, at the close of the 
Bechuanaland Expedition, I travelled from Kimberley by 
mule wagon to Hopetown, which was then as far as the 
railway from Capetown had reached. Some time after we 
arrived at Hopetown, as I was passing through the station 
yard I saw a mare mule lying on the ground beside the 
placental covering enclosing a foal, evidently recently born. 
I believe that this mule, which would be 134 hands high, 
was the same animal that got exhausted half-way on the 
road, when the driver burnt some rags under her nose so 
that she would inhale the smoke, and revive sufficiently to 
continue the journey.— Yours faithfully, 

. H. Gentie. 

Otley, Aug. 4. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
of the paper only and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of writers, not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, London, S8.W. 
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